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EprroRiai B UZZINGS. 


Aglow with her roses,June days will die— 
he bees are busy ; the winds are gay— 
A chorus of birds chant roundelay, 
And winged things float on the sunbeams by. 


The world is glad, and never a sigh 
Breaks on the joy of the longest day— 
Aglow with her roses June travels by, 
he bees are busy ; the winds are gay. 





(@s~ Excessive swarming interferes with 
gathering honey. To prevent this, destroy 
the queen-cells as fast as they are built, 
and give the bees abundance of room to 
store honey. 





( By paragraph 230 of the Saxony 
Book of Laws, bee-keepers in that county 
are sole owners of an absconding swarm 
for two days after swarming, the swarm- 
ing day not included, if found on any 
property ; but damages, if any occur, must 
be paid by the bee-keeper. After two days 
the swarm is considered ownerless. 





( Shade for hives, in excessively 
warm weather, is desirable. It may be 
done with cloth or boards on a light frame. 





(@ “First Principles in Progressive 
Bee-Culture,” by G. K. Hubbard, is the 
title of a pamphlet of 68 pages, just issued 
by the author, whose Catalogue of 40 
pages is added. It contains a digest of the 
art of bee-keeping, which will be very 
valuable to the beginner and the amateur, 
who have none of the larger and more 
extensive books. 


Supply Dealers who desire to handle 
a good Bee-Veil, should write for our dozen 














To Sell the Honey Crop, let all 
now prepare in advance. The home mar- 
ket is the place to sell all that is possible, 
and in this way the city markets will not 
be overstocked, and good prices can be 
maintained. 

Remember that a liberal distribution of 
Honey Almanacs among those you expect 
to buy your honey, will prepare them for 
purchasing, and create a demand for it. 
These should be distributed in advance, 
and you will be surprised at the market 
you have at your very doors. 

When selling honey, leave an extra copy 
to be given to friends of those buying it. 
The experieuce of all who have used them 
is uniform as to the result—large and un- 
expected sales! Try at least 100 copies, 


| and surprise yourself at the result. See 


page 437 of this Journat for prices. 





Lady Mee-Keepers seem to have 
almost completely oceupied the “ corres- 
pondence”’ columns of the Ber JourNAL last 
week—did you notice it? Messrs. Shuck 
and Timpe were ably and gracefully fol- 
lowed by Mrs. J. N. Heater, Kit Clover 
and Miss Dema Bennett, in three respec- 
tive articles descriptive of general bee- 
keeping, a graphic report of the condition 
of bees in the spring, and closing with a 
complete chapter on “Queens.” In the 
articles of this trinity of “‘queenly” cor- 
respondents is illustrated quite clearly the 
fitness and adaptability of women to the 
art and industry of modern apiculture ; 
and that with patient and persevering 
application and devotion to the demands of 
the proper culture of bees, our worthy 
sisters may achieve honor as well as 
pecuniary success 





[ae We have just heard of the death of 
Mr. 8. B. Ryder, of Brandon, Vt. He was 
the editor of the Brandon Union, and a 
vigorous and pleasing writer. His wife 
writes thus : 


He was much interested in bee-culture ; 
but from press of business and poor health, 
the practical part fell to me, which I en- 
joyed, and I still keep the bees, and hope to 
increase and build up a business, as they 
are doing well. Your book, ‘‘Bees and 
Honey,” was the first bee-literature that I 
invested in, and I find the revised volume 
delightfully new and fresh. 





Father Langstroth is again heard 
from through Mrs. Cowan, his daughter 
In acknowledging the reception of our 
subscription to his Annuity, she writes as 
follows : 

Daytowx, O., June 18, 1890 
Mr. Tuomas G. Newman.—Dear Friend : 
—How I wish that you might have the 
pleasure of a letter from my dear father 
himself, conveying the appreciation of your 
friendship, which his loving heart knows 
so well how to express. He is still, how 
ever, unable to write, and is no better 
than when I wrote you last. He feels your 
kindness deeply, and said, when I read him 
your letter, ‘Mr. Newman has been a 
faithful and most kind friend to me always 
The Lord will reward him.”’ : 
With the kindest regards from my father 
and myself, Your sincere friend, 
Anna L. Cowan. 


We hope all those who subscribed to that 
Fund will remember to send the amounts 
to him as soon as they can spare them. His 
address is: “‘ Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 928 
Steele Avenue, Dayton, O.”’ 





Knowledge, a new weekly magazine, 
occupies a new field, and if it accomplishes 
what it undertakes, it ought to be indis- 
pensable to every owner of a Cyclopedia 
It proposes to answer the almost infinite 
number of questions upon which one ordi 
narily consults a Cyclopedia, and fails to 
jind the answer, generally because the 
Cyclopedia is not “up to data’’—it was 
published, probably, five years ago, or, 
mayhap, ten or more years ago. ‘“‘The 
world moves,’’ and the most important 
questions that want answers are of to-day, 
not of yesterday. For instance, Caprivi 
succeeds Bismarck as Chancellor of Ger- 
many ; who is Caprivi? How do you pro- 
nounce his name? A terrible storm at 
Apia. Where is that? How do you pro 
nounce it? A revolution in Brazil a few 
weeks ago. Whatis the new status? And 
soon. If you consult any Cyclopedia, and 
fail to find the answer to your question, or 
you find authorities differing, send a postal 
card to Knowledge, and find your answer 
in the next week’s issue. The magazine is 
published in handsome and handy form, 
and a complete index is promised twice a 
year, with bound volumes at a nominal 
price to its subscribers. A specimen copy 
of the magazine will be sent free to any 
applicant. The price, like all the issues of 
this publisher, is hardly more than nominal 








( C. W. Dayton has published ten 
pages of additional matter to his recent 
book, entitled, 
with an engraving which shows his method 


queen-excluding zine at the bee-spaces and 
outside frames. 





notice that a patent was issued on June 17, 
1890, to Henry Alley, on his Bee-Swarmer, 





rates on the‘‘Globe” Bee-Veils, to sell again. 


page 27, of the BEE JOURNAL. 





‘‘The Queen-Restrictor,”’ 


for fastening 5 brood-frames together with 


(G8 By the Patent Office Report we 


—$1.00 a year. J. B. Alden, Publisher, 398 
| Pearl St., N. Y., also Chicago and Altanta 





(@¥~ The excellent article in this issue of 
the Bee JourNAL, by Mr. R. McKnight, on 
the ‘‘Composition of Honey,” was written 
for competition last winter in response to 
the offer of prizes for essays on Extracted 
Honey. Its extreme length ruled it out of 
| competition—the limit being 2,000 words 
| —but it will be considered a very valuable 
contribution to bee-literature by our read 





which was described and illustrated on | ers generally, and will be read with more 


than ordinary interest. 
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GLEAUS OF NEWS. 








Pastor Wey2andt’s Lecturesare 
thus commented upon in the Leipziger 
Bienenzeitung, and translated by the Rev. 
S. Roese : 


‘‘ Flacht, a secluded spot in Germany, has 
become noted for its second course of lec- 
tures on Modern Bee-Keeping, by Pastor 
Weygandt, given on April 7 and 8, 1890. 
Bee-keepers from all parts of the Conti- 
nent (from Russia, Sweden, Luxembourgh, 
and Switzerland) were present ; about 70 
in number. Over 100 visitors from the 
surrounding country were present daily. 
The people of Flacht did all in their power 
to welcome their guests; to addto their 
comfort, and make them all feel at home 
during the session. Mr. Dathe, the noted 
master of the art, aided the exbibition by 
bringing 67 colonies of bees, with boxes 
and supers, and placing them,with the rest, 
on the practically arranged stand. 

“The interesting lectures were intro- 
duced by the remarks of Teacher Stark, 
and Herr Rudolph Dathe continued the 
interest in his skillful way of illustrating 
successful bee-keeping. 

‘Pastor Weygandt followed in his mas- 
terly, fluent and charming way of present- 
ing points and facts of wonderful interest, 
worthy of being well digested by all who 
heard him. 

“Every question asked by any man or 
child was answered gentlemanly and 
politely, and all fears that the course of 
lectures might be a one-sided one, became 
banished by the ‘truth and fact’ as ruling 
elements. 

‘‘The arrival of the bee-keeping friends 
was full of joy and gladness, but the part- 
ing was sadness and sorrow, because love 
and good-will had kindled and filled each 
heart.”’ 





Boys and Bees.—Mrs. L. Harrison, 
in the Prairie Farmer, has this to say 
about the use of Decoy Hives, and the fun 
the boys often have with catching bees : 


Boys, now is the time to place hives to 
catch runaway swarms. I knewof a farmer 
who had 8 colonies of bees; they all died 
one very cold winter, and he left the hives 
standing upon their summer stands. It was 
on the prairie, where there was no hollow 
trees, and during swarming time the hives 
were all filled by runaways. He hada 
hard time to keep one from taking posses- 
sion of the side of his house, going through 
a knot-hole. In the fall the hives were full 
of honey, and there was plenty of surplus 
for the family. 

In the State of Connecticut, there is a 
law against setting decoy hives in the 
woods, or anywhere else, to catch runaway 
bees, making it a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. It is a foolish 
law, and is no doubt a dead-letter on the 
law-books. It is humanity, boys, to take 
care of the little ‘fellows’? who have been 
silly enough to run away from home, hunt- 
ing for a hollow tree. See how many you 
can catch, and report to us. 





| 
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- BIOGRAPHICAL. — 


— —— ees 


Johann Heinrich ligen. 





The Rev. Stephen Roese has trans- 
lated for the AmericaAN Bee Journax the 
following biographical notes from the 
Deutsche Ilustrierte Bienenzeitung for 
January, 1890, of the noted bee-keeper 
whose name is found at the head of this 
article, and we have re-engraved his like- 
ness from the same source: 


The editor of the weekly British Bee 
Journal, Mr. Cowan, said on one occasion 
while publishing the biography of a Ger- 
man bee-keeper, and speaking of ministers 
and teachers, that ‘‘there are more wide- 
awake and energetic bee-keepers among 
this class of people, than any other.”” How 
true this saying is, is proved by both home 
and foreign bee-papers. We remind the 
reading public of Dr. Dzierzon, Langstroth, 
Schoenfeld, Weygandt, Rabbow, Schachin- 
ger, Schmidt, Kanitz, Lehzen, Krancher, 
Albertz, Fullerer, Seilen, ete. With those 
men, especially the teachers’ class, the 
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Johann Heinrich Ilgen. 


man whose biography and likeness here 
given, is closely connected. 

Mr. Ilgen was born in Palzin, near Pom- 
merania, Prussia, on Jan. 27, 1829. He at- 
tended the teachers’ seminary at Koeslin 
(Pommern), and after four years anda 
month of faithful service, he was appointed 
teacher at Ruegenwalde,in Zanow,in 1854, 
and in 1860 he was called as seminary 
teacher to Cammin, where it became one of 
his duties to instruct the seminary pupils 
in apiculture ; for this latter additional 
work, Mr. Iigen received not one penny. 
Only 6 colonies of bees were furnished him, 
and the income of these, if any, was to be 
for himself, which did not amount to much 
the first few years, on account of poor 
pasture; and had it not been for Mr. Igen’s 
continuity and faithfulness in all his en- 
gagements, he would not have remained 
true to apiculture, but nothing could dis- 
courage him. Although his income from 
bee-culture was small, yet with untiring 
efforts he aimed to spread the knowledge 
of this science. 

For his home community his efforts have 
been crowned with great success; for those 
whom he had served as teacher, knew how 
to value that which we had learned, and 
by their practice and deeper searching, 
they added greatly toward apicultural 
knowledge. 











After this he founded the bee-keepers’ 
association at Cammin (Prussia), with only 
11 members. His onward steps were 
mocked and sneered at, yet nothing could 
move him, and shortly after a rich honey- 
harvest was realized, even in Pommern,. 
and the time came when honey was 
not only sold by the hundred weight, but it 
was of excellent quality also, and far bet- 
ter than by the way of stationary combs, 
in old-fashioned hives. 


In the meantime, light had dawned upon 
the people, and the Cammin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association embraced 13 branch societies, 
with a'’membership of 500, who, in the 
spirit and with the mind of Igen,remained 
active and at work, and what their associa- 
tions have proved capable of doing, has 
fully been made known at the great exhibi- 
tion and gathering of bee-keepers at Stettin, 
where many carried with them even Ilgen’s 
lectures, which he had delivered in cities 
and villages, and his hints on rational bee- 
keeping—a book which has been published 
in three editions, and also his practical 
hive, called the “‘ igen Lagerkasten.” His 
method of bee-keeping can truly be called 
that of a pedagogue. 


He is not a stormer in his advancement 
to overthrow at once everything old, but 
he connects to that which is known, the 
unknown new thing: he lets the people 
keep, at first, their old hives, and taught 
them to harvest honey in them, without 
killing the bees for the honey, and showed 
them the advantages of the new method 
with movable frames, which caused the 
people themselves to adopt movable-frame 
hives. 

He was twice happily married, three 
children resulting from each. Igen was 
enabled to attend many bee-keepers’ con- 
ventions, where he, as a speaker, was 
always listened to with great interest, and 
his labors never lacked appreciation ; this 
is proved by the many medals he received, 
among which is one of gold, and several of 
silver ; but the highest honor and token of 
appreciation of his service, rendered for 
the advancement of apiculture, was be 
stowed upon him on the occasion of the 
gathering of bee-keepers at Stettin (Prus- 
sia), when Graf Behr,of Regendank,handed 
him that which showed that His Majesty, 
Emperor of Germany, had presented him 
with the Royal Kronen Order, 4th Class. 


May God po life, health and prosperity 
to this useful man, that his services in the 
interest of apiculture may long continue. 


oe eo 


Bee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only ome new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just the 
right size for the pocket. Every school boy 
and school girl, as well as everybody else, 
should own and use it. Price, 25 cemts. 





The Honey Almanac is just the 
thing to use to sell your new honey, as 
soon as it is taken from the hives. Just 
order some printed, stating your crop of 
new honey is ready for delivery. It will 
go like hot cakes! See prices on page 437 

















Love Among the Clover. 


Over and over the purple clover, 
Under the greenwood fees, 
Sweet Bessie came straying,for wild flowers Maying, 
And sang in her maiden glee : 
O hey, Oho! 
Tesces a ray: ! I know 
Who joys my face see. 
Fair attsdn fi pray, what shall I say 
When Robin comes wooing 0’ me, 
r 


eart— : = 
When Robin comes wooing 0’ me ? 


Over and under the boughs asunder, 
Thro the wood came Robin ere long ; 
In the olden fashion he caroled his passion, 
And the hawthorn swayed to his song : 
“OQ hey, Oho! 
The way I know— 
She drop! me this flower to tell ; : 
But what she will say this blossomy day? 
Would that I knew it as well, 


Dear heart— 
Would that I knew it as well. 


Over and over the fragrant clover 
The bees were humming till late, 
And where is the laddy, and what luck had he, 
A-wooing his blithesome mate ? 
hey, O ho! 
They walk so slow, 
Brown Robin and blushing Bess ; 
But what did he say in the wood to-day ? 
I think I will ase yes to guess, 


ar hea 
1 think I will leave you to guess. 
—SAMUEL M. PECK. 





QUERIES ® REPLIES. 


Sd tel tal dy Lal de de Linde tin i i i i i i 


Carniolan Bees—Are they Supe- 
rior to Italians? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 718.—-1. What are the objections 
to the Carniolan bees? 2. Wherein are 
they superior to the Italians? 3. Is it a 
fact that they rear more drones?—G. W. 


I have never tried them.—J. P.H. Brown. 
See my article on page 39.—A. J. Coox. 


I have had no experience with them—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


Ihave had no experience with them.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison. 


I have had no experience with Carniolan 
bees.—J. M. HamBavuGu. 


I cannot answer either question. I have 
had no experience with them.—M. Maurin. 


1. Their color. 2. Comb honey stored 
by them is whiter than when stored by 
Italiaus.—A. B. Mason. 


Ihave not had enough experience with 
them to give a just answer.—EvUGENE SEcor. 


2. There 
8. Not 


1. As yet I see no objections. 
isa great difference in Italians. 
with me.—H. D. Currtine. 


1. They are black, and it is impossible to 
detect whether they are pure. 2. Inno 
way that we know.—Dapant & Son. 


1. There are none. 3. They rear no more 
drones than other races, under similar cir- 
cumstances.—C, H. Dipper. 


} 
Inever had any. The stories of their 
swarming scared me. Besides, lam afraid 
{ could not tell them from blacks or hybrids. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


1. They cannot readily be distinguished 
from the German bees. 2. Ido not think 
that they are. 8. Drone-rearing is con- 
trolied by the amount of drone-comb 
allowed in each hive.—G, M. Doo.iTTLe 


1. “Excessive swarming,” I believe. 2. 
In early and steady brood-rearing ; in non- 
use of propolis, gentleness, and superior 
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honey-gathering qualities —working earlier 
and later. 3. I think not.—W. M. Barnum. 


1. None that I know of. 2. They cap 
their combs so as to appear whiter. 3. 
They do rear more drones even when no 
drone-comb is given to them; but I may 
not have had the best strains on trial.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


1. [do not know that there is any ob- 
jection tothem. 2.1 do not think them 
superior to the Italians ; they are said to be 
better tempered, and not to stick to the 
combs as closely as the Italians. 3. I have 
never heard that they reared more drones, 
but they are said by some to swarm too 
freely.—J. E. Ponp. 


I will not try to answer this question for 

have not had enough experience with 
Carniolans. I believe, however, to-day, 
that a judicious and well bred cross be- 
tween the best strains of Italians and 
Germans, are superior to any other race of 
bees or cross breed of bees yet known to 
bee-keepers.—J ames HEDDON. 


1. My chief objection is that they belong 
to the dark races of bees, and there is no 
distinguishing marks that will certainly 
identify them as pertains to purity. 2. 
That is the question exactly. Are they 
superior to the Italians? It is best to wait 
and see ‘‘wherein they are superior.” 3. 
They are a prolific race,and this trait 
insures plenty of drones. I have the stock 
right from their native home in upper 
Carniola, and I aver that they are so 
nearly like some individual hybrids to be 
seen in any Italian apiary, that no man 
living can distinguish them. So far as I 
have tried them, they are the best of all 
the dark hees I have any knowledge of, but 
I must wait for further developments.—G. 
W. DeEMAREE. 


Bees Living on Pollen in the 
Summer Time. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





QuERY 714.—How long will acolony of 
bees live on pollen alone in the summer, if 
there is no honey in the hive, and none to 
be had from the flowers?—Minnesota. 


Not long.—James Heppon. 

I do not know.—H. D. Cuttine. 
R. L. Taywor. 
Not many days.—M. Maury. 


I cannot say.- 


I have never tested it.—Mrs. L. Harrt- 
SON. 


Not but a very short time.—WiuL. M. 
BaRNUM. 


I have never experimented along that 
line.—J. M. HamBaveH. 


I think that they would starve very 
soon. The exact time depends upon their 
activity.—A. J. Coox. 


Ido not know, but my — is that 
they would not live very long.—EvcGene 
SEcorR. 


I do not know, but I do not think that 


they could exist many, days without some | 


honey.—C. H. DiIsBERN. 


I never tried it. Ihave had them starve 
with plenty of pollen in winter, but I do 
not know how long they were at it.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


Much depends in this question. The bees 
have access to water. dow do we know 
that the bees are not getting some honey 
from the flowers J. P.“H. Brown. E 


They will not live many days, that is 
certain, if no honey (absolutely none) is in 
the hive, or to be obtained from the flowers. 
—G. L. TINKeEr. 

Ido not know. Through carelessness, I 
have tried to keep them that way in the 
cellar, but they get mad, and that (the 
mad) gives them the diarrhea, and they 
besmear everything they can, and then 
“up and die.””—A. i Mason. 


A very short time, indeed—only so long 
as the pollen gathered, has any honey 
packed with it in the cells. Pollen is nota 
food for full-grown bees, but only for 
infants.—J. E. Ponp. 


I do not think that adult bees can subsist 
on pollen alone. There is likely to bea 
little honey wherever there is pollen, and 
hence the experiment cannot be made con- 
clusive.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Until the pollen is used up that was in 
the hive when the bees began to eat their 
brood. When no brood is being reared at 
the time of the failure of the honey, the 
bees will starve when the honey is gone, 
pollen or no pollen.—G. M. Doo.irr_e. 

Pollen is not suitable food for full-grown 
bees—and if there is no honey in the hive, 
and none can be gathered from flowers, the 
bees will not live many days—just how 
long before starvation ensues, will depend 
upon their activity.—Tue Epitor. 





Boolittie on Queen-Rearing. 

Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is use4, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, teo, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as astory. Price, $1.00. 


———ooOo” SS 





(3s The French Government is compell- 
ing hee-keepers in the Seine and Marne 
Departments to remove their apiaries from 
| neighboring fields and highways 25 metres, 
and in Oise Department the distance can 
| be 20 metres, which new order of things 





|compels many bee-keepers to dispose of 
| ‘ 

| their bees 

— + 
| 


| = 


(=s" If a cellar has a damp smell, and 
lcannot be thoroughly ventilated, a few 
trays of charcoal set around on the fioor, 
| shelves and ledges will make the air pure 
jand sweet. If a large basketful of char 
| coal be placed in a damp cellar where milk 
is kept, the milk will be in no danger of 
| becoming tainted.—Medical Classics 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pe tal be el tak i i i ie ee ah edd el de el a 


QUEEN-CELLS. 


Do Worker-Bees Destroy Queen- 
Cells ‘—Just-Hatched Queens. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes to me thus: 
‘Lately I have seen it stated that bees 
never destroy queen-cells until after 
some queen has stung the embryo 
queens, after which the workers will 
remove the dead queens and tear down 
the cells; also, that should a young 
queen emerge from a queen-cell placed 
in a colony having a fertile queen, she 
would not be molested until the reign- 
ing queen happened to meet her, when 
the former would be dispatched. Do 
you find this to be the case ?” 

In reply, I will state that I have not 
found such to be the case ; and,further, 
I stand ready to give the party who 
claims such to be a fact, $100, if he or 
she will come into my apiary and 
demonstrate it, for I would willingly 
pay that price to know how to intro- 
duce a ripe queen-cell or a just-hatched 
virgin queen to any colony I so desired 
at the same time I took away a laying 
queen. Even as good a bee-keeper as 
Mrs. Harrison cannot do it, if we are 
to judge from what she writes, when 
she says : 

‘‘In my early days of bee-keeping, I 
used to read that when forming a 
nucleus by taking two combs of bees 
and brood and placing them in an 
empty hive where I wished the nucleus 
to stand, I should give them a sealed 
queen-cell at once. After trying it 
very many times, they have been in- 
variably destroyed, the bees building 
queen-cells to suit themselves from the 
eggs and larve which they had.” 

To say that Mrs. Harrison has 
jumped at these conclusions, or has not 
had much experience, is belittling one 
of our best apiarists—one who stands 
as high in the ranks of bee-keepers, as 
a careful, thorough, persistent experi- 
menter, as any of the fraternity. No, 
this will not do. Bees will destroy 
queen-cells where no queen is present 
in the hive to sting the inmates of the 
cells, as I have learned hundreds of 
times to my sorrow. I do not say that 
they will sting the embryo queen, for I 
have no evidence to that effect ; but I 
have often opened hivesin which I 
placed queen-cells a few hours before, 
to find the bees biting away at the 
cells and dragging out the struggling 
inmate, if such inmate was far enough 
advanced to be about ready to hatch. 

At times of swarming, when I have 
had many cells about ready to hatch, 





when taking them away to prevent 


after-swarming, I have given as high 
as a half dozen to a single colony from 
which I had just taken a queen, and 
in au hours’ time had every cell opened 
by the workers, the young queens 
dragged from their cradles, and ruth- 
lessly cast out at the entrance of the 
hive. There has been no one thing 
that I have labored on more patiently 
than I have on this immediate intro- 
duction of queen-cells when taking a 
laying queen from a nucleus, for in it 
there is much money to the queen- 
rearer ; yet allof this labor was in vain 
till I hit on the queen-cell protectors, 
as I have given in my book, and pre- 
viously in the different bee-papers. By 
the use of these, I now put queen-cells 
in any hive at the same time of taking 
out the laying queen, and in most 
cases make a success of it. 

TREATMENT OF JUST-HATCHED QUEENS. 

As to the just-hatched queen not 
being molested by the bees until the 
reigning queen meets her, I find this 
to be equally as mistaken an idea as 
was that about the queen-cells. In the 
past I have often tried to get a young 
queen into a hive having an old and 
worn-out queen, in the vain hope that 
this young queen would supersede the 
old one. 

This was generally done with the 
cells taken out in trying to stop after- 
swarms as spoken of above. I would 
listen until I found a cell in which I 
could hear a queen gnawing at the lid 
of the same, when I would take the 
cell to such a colony, lift the quilt a 
little, smoke the bees so as to keep 
them from flying at me, when I would 
carefully remove the end of the cell or 
the side from the same, and let the 
young queen out among the bees. 

The very first thing they would do, 
would be to seize the young, downy 
thing, and commence to bite her wings 
and legs, at the same time beginning 
to draw her out of the hive, the same 
as they did those which they removed 
from the cells. I would smoke them 
until they let go of her, only to have 
her seized by the next worker which 
came along. 

Sometimes they would run intoa 
cell to get away from their tormenters, 
for here they could stay with the points 
of their abdomens sticking out, the 
bees seeming unable to draw them out 
or harm them while in the cells. Drone 
cells are the ones the most often en- 
tered, and it is nothing unusual to 
have young queens stayin such cells 
half a day ata time, when they are 
being persecuted by the bees, whether 
there is any other queen in the hive or 
not. Byso staying, the bees are often 
obliged to tolerate them (where a 
queen has been removed) till they are 
finally accepted. 


r 
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The above is the same asI find it 
where I try to introduce a just-hatched 
queen to a colony from which I have 
taken a laying queen at the same time 
I put in the young one. If 1 try to 
run ‘such young queens in at the en- 
trance, as some claim they do, the 
young queen is seized at once and im- 
mediately drawn from the hive and 
cast away, in nine cases out of ten. If 
she is older, then she is clustered by 
the bees, or ** balled,” as it is usually 
termed. 

It may be that my bees are different 
from others, and need educating, but 
I suspect that all bees are very much 
alike ; therefore I repeat. what I have 
said before, that $100 is ready for any 
one who will demonstrate to me in my 
own yard, that queen-cells or young 
queens can be successfully introduced 
at the time of taking away a laying 
queen, without any more precaution 
than inserting the queen-cell or letting 
the young queen run in. Here is a 
chance for bee-keepers to earn ‘‘an 
honest penny,” and at the same time 
get a name which will stand high 
among apiarists for ages to come. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





PRIZE ESSAY. 


Extracted Honey — Where it 
Comes From, What it is, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. M KNIGHT. 


‘«Extracted honey” is a modern 
phrase employed only since the intro- 
duction of the honey-extractor. It is 
generally used by the bee-keepers of 
America, when referring to honey 
separated from the comb, in contra- 
distinction to honey in the comb. In 
Britain, the same article is known as 
‘¢run honey ;” by the uninitiated it is 
frequently denominated © ‘strained 
honey.” 

Extracted is the purest form in 
which honey can be procured ; but not 
the form in which it commands the 
highest price in the market. There 
are two or three reasons why comb 
honey should be more highly esteemed: 
The first of these is founded in the be- 
lief, on the part of many, that only in 
this condition can it be obtained in 
absolute purity ; another reason with 
some people is because a sense of the 
beautiful, combined with a relish for 
what is delicious, predominates. 

We can admire the man if we can- 
not commend his extravagance, who, 
knowing the relative good value of 
both, prefers to pay a higher price for 
comb than for extracted honey, for 
certainly nothing that can be put upon 
the breakfast table equals a piece of 








snow-white comb honey in its combi- 
nation of the beautiful and the good. 


Still another reason is found in the 
greatly different flavor and aroma of 
comb, as compared with extracted 
honey. In extracted honey we have 
the pure nectar flavored with the es- 
ential oils of the flowers from which it 
is gathered, while in comb honey we 
have added to these, the flavor and 
aroma of the beeswax that constitutes 
the honey-comb. It was in this com- 
bined form, mainly, that honey was 
eaten, from when history began until 
the extractor was introduced. David— 
the sweet singer of Israel—associated 
this delicious combination with gold, 
when extolling the righteous judgments 
of the Lord. He says, ‘“‘More to be 
desired are they than gold; sweeter, 
also, than honey and the honey- 
comb.” 

It is not to be wondered at that peo- 
ple are to be found even in this en- 
lightened age, who are willing to pay 
a premium for the privilege of eating 
beeswax with their honey. The com- 
bination inspires a confidence in its 
purity, and preserves a flavor peculiar 
to itself. Notwithstanding a difference 
in tastes, and the existence of preju- 
dices, the fact remains that extracted 
honey is honey in its purest and most 
nutritive form. 


When fully ripened, itis a translu- 
cent, saccharine fluid, somewhat 
greater than that of good syrup, with 
a specific gravity ranging from 1.415 
to 1.440. It is a vegetable product, 
collected by bees from the blossoms of 
plants. The fluid when first gathered 
differs from honey, however, in more 
respects than one; and is denominated 
‘* nectar.” 

Nectar has not as great a specific 
gravity as cured honey ; but the main 
difference between nectar and honey 
is, that the sugar in nectar is identical 
with that derived from the cane or 
beet-root; while the sugar of honey is 
similar to that of grape. How this 
chemical change is brought about, is 
now pretty well understood. It is an 
accepted theory that the change is 
effected by a salivary secretion of the 
bee, incorporated with and acting 
upon the nectar, while in the mouth 
and the honey-sac. Prof. Cook, I be- 
lieve, holds this theory to be correct. 
So do most other eminent authorities. 

Cheshire in his «Bees and Bee- 
Keeping,” Vol. I, page 236, says: 
‘From what has been already ‘said of 
the glandular and tongue structure of 
bees, it is clear that a salivary secre- 
tion is added to the gathered nectar, 
and that this, like the ‘saliva in our own 
case, converts the cane into grape 
sugar.” The change thus effected in 
the sugar of nectar | is of the greatest 
importance, because cane-sugar, when 





unchanged, is indigestible, nad in a} 
measure, poisonous ; while grape-sugar 


or glucose is easily digested and rap-| 


idly assimilated. 

But few complete analyses of honey 
have been made, so that its exact 
chemical compounds are not generally | 
known. Perhaps the best is that of 
Dr. Brown, which I give here, as| 
copied from page 129, of Blythe’s 
*« Foods, their Analysis and Composi- 
tion:” 


If honey be left in the hive until the 
| combs are sealed over before extract- 
ing, its subsequent treatment is quite 
simple. All that will be required to 
preserve it in good form, will be to 
Pept itin a dry, warm room. If stored 

in a damp place, and left unsealed, it 

| will deteriorate in quality, from the 
| absorption of moisture for which it has 
|} a strong affinity, and will lose much of 
| that ropy consistency which is a char- 
| acteristic of good honey. 








COMPOSITION OF HONEY 


OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the proportion of sugar—levulose 
and dextrose—varies in the honey of 
different countries to the extent of 11 
per cent., Normandy being the richest, 
and Jamaica the poorest. (Parantheti- 
eally, I may be permitted to say, that 
Canadian honey was, not among the 
samples tested.) 

The one given is not an exhaustive 
analysis however; for in addition to 
what is given, honey contains minute 
organic acids, alkaloidal and bitter 
principles, possibly derived from the 
pollen; small quantities of mineral 
matter, and invariably minute quanti- 
ties of alcohol (Blythe), all of which 
are included in the two last horizontal 
columns of the table ; but it suffices to 
show that 75 to 80 per cent. of extract- 
ed honey is saccharine matter or sugar. 

West India molasses contains but 67 
per cent. of cane and fruit sugar com- 
bined ; treakle, 69 per cent.; golden- 
syrup, 72 per cent.; and beet-sugar 
molasses, 47 per cent. Thus we see 
that good honey contains 8 per cent. 
more sugar than the best syrup in the 
market, and nearly twice as much as 
some of the molasses sold in our 
grocery-stores. 


MANAGEMENT FOR EXTRACED HONEY. 


Having glanced at the source and 
composition of extracted honey, it will 
now be in order to say something on 
its management, passing over the 
modus operandi by which itis procured, 
as I take it that there are few of my 
readers unacquainted with this. 


If extracted while yet uncapped or 
only partially sealed over, it will prob- 
ably be in what is known as an ‘ un- 
ripe ” state, and must be cured, else it 
will be liable to ferment, which great- 
ly impairs its quality, and almost de- 
stroys its food value. 


RIPENING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The unripeness of honey consists 
mainly in its holding in suspension an 
undue proportion of water. The re- 
moval or expulsion of this excess of 
water, constitutes the process of ripen- 
ing. The simplest and readiest way to 
effect this, is to heat the honey ina 
water-bath until the excess of water be 
driven off in the form of vapor. This 
treatment is believed by some to im- 
pair its aroma, and injure its flavor. 
My own experience has taught me 
that there is more importance attached 
to this notion than it deserves. 

It is by means of evaporation—in 
virtue of which vapor passes impercep- 
tibly from the surface of a liquid when 
exposed to the air—that the process of 
curing is generally carried on. The 
rate at which evaporation takes place, 
depends upon the temperature. Ina 
low temperature, the air soon reaches 
the point of saturation, beyond which 
it is incapable of taking up moisture 
or holding it in suspension ; hence the 
higher the temperature,and the greater 
the surface exposed, the more rapid 
will the evaporation of water from 
honey be. 

Many bee-keepers have devised shal- 
low troughs over which they slowly 
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run their honey to facilitate the work | mind and acted upon when desirable ; 
Whatever the means em-| by doing so, the bee-keeper will be en- 


of curing. 


ployed, it should be borne in mind|abled to supply his customers with 
that a high temperature is necessary to | liquid honey at any season of the year 


rapid ripening. 

There is still another method of 
curing honey, that I have myself prac- 
ticed with success. 


| 


This may be de-| 


—spring, summer, autumn or winter. 
KEEPING HONEY IN ITS LIQUID FORM. 
To preserve honey in its liquid form, 


nominated the +‘ gravitation ” method. |then, itis only necessary to expel the 


It consists in storing honey in deep) 


tanks (mine hold from five to seven 
hundred pounds each, and are about 
equal in diameter to that of a large- 
size extractor-can). If these be placed 
ina warm room in summer (better 
still, a glass house), and filled with 
unripe honey, then covered and left to 
stand for two or three weeks, it 
will be found that the water incorpor- 
ated with the honey will have risen to 
the surface—the honey and the water 
forming two stratums as distinct and 
well defined as that of oil and water 
in the same vessel. 

The honey may then be drawn off 
through the faucet below, and the 
water left remaining in the tank, when 
it will be found to be no sweeter and 
no denser than the liquid usually em- 
ployed in making honey-vinegar, and 
this is the use to which I put it. It 
may be dipped out or poured off the 
top of the honey. 

On several occasions I have found a 
body of water on top of the honey as 
much as three inches deep, and on 
passing one’s finger down through it, 
the surface of the honey will be palpa- 
able and well defined. 

When honey is first extracted, it is 
in a liquid state, but under ordinary 
conditions it will in time change to a 
semi-solid form. It is then known as 
‘‘candied honey.” The length of time 
that ‘elapses before candying takes 
place, differs materially in different 
seasons, and under different circum- 
stances. The slowness with which 
honey changes from the liquid to the 
candied form, and the rapidity with 
which this takes place at other times, 
may be attributed to the presence or 
absence of water in quantities favor- 
able or unfavorable to the transforma- 
tion. So also will the grain be coarse 
or fine. The less water present, the 
slower the crystallization, while its en- 
tire absence prevents it altogether. 

‘‘Grape-sugar,” of which honey is 
mainly composed, combines chemically 
with water in two proportions—mono- 
hydrated glucose (Ci. Hy Oj HO) 
and bi-hydrated glucose (Cy. Hy Oj. 
2H.O); both of these hydrates lose 
their crystal water at 212° (Johnston). 
It follows that if honey be heated to 
the boiling point until its water of 
crystallization be expelled, the air 
then excluded and kept excluded by 


sealing it down, no crystallization can | 


take place. This should be borne in 








water it contains by the application of 
heat (this is best done ina water-bath), 
bottling while hot, and hermetically 
sealing the bottles. The common pre- 
serve jars, with their rubber rings and 
screw tops are admirably adapted for 
this purpose. 

This is no vague theory, but one 
founded on sound chemical principles, 
and verified in my own practice and 
experience. At the International Con- 
vention held at Brantford, Ont., I pro- 
duced a sample of liquid honey of the 
season of 1888, that had not been 
candied, and those who tasted it pro- 
nounced it excellent. 

A neighbor of mine never permits 
his honey to candy, by treating as 
above described, and I have known 
him to receive orders from people a 
hundred miles from his home, because 
they get honey from him in its liquid 
state, while at home they cannot pro- 
cure it in other than a candied condi- 
tion. 


RETARDING HONEY-GRANULATION. 


The careful observer will have no- 
ticed that granulation may be retarded 
by keeping in an uniformly high tem- 
perature. I believe if honey be kept 
at say 90°, it will not crystallize so long 
as this temperature be maintained. 
The melting point of glucose-sugar 
crystals is 86°; cold weather acceler- 
ates the candying of honey—this is 
well known, but little understood. It 
is not the cold that does it, but the 
condition of the atmosphere incident 
to cold. In other words, the point of 
atmospheric saturation is then low, in 
which state the airis in a condition 
favorable to its giving back its mois- 
ture to the honey, which has for water 
a strong affinity. 

Let the skeptic who cures his honey 
by causing it to flow over shallow 
troughs, or by storing it in shallow 
tanks, and who refuses to accept this 
theory, transfer his operations to a 
cold room, or to the cellar, and he will 


discover that instead of obtaining cured | 


honey, he will 
honey. 

A colorless syrup is sometimes found 
floating on top of a body of granulated 
honey. This liquid is almost pure 
levulose, and its presence is not an 
evidence of unripeness, but a proof 
that levulose is present in an undue 
proportion. 

Areference to the analytical table 


soon have candied 


given before, will show that it varies | 








in quantity in various samples of 
| honey. It isin itself uncrystallizable 
glucose, or from its co-constitutent, 
dextrose. When it is present in honey 
in abnormal quantities, a portion of it 
refuses to combine with the dextrose, 
and finds its way to the surface, where 
it floats in the form of the liquid well 
known to most bee-keepers. At least 
most of them have had an opportunity 
of seeing it. 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


SO  - 


WORKER-CELLS. 


What is the Correct Size of 
Worker-Cells ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





I want to begin as I meant to end 
my last article, by apologizing to Rev. 
W. P. Faylor for taking him to task as 
to the measurement of worker-cells 
when I had not carefully measured 
them myself. It has been the general 
thing to speakand write of worker- 
comb as having five cells to the inch, 
but if I had looked as carefully as I 
should, I would have found that at 
least some of the books are more ex- 
act. 

But Mr. Cheshire, who is quite 
minute in calculating the number of 
cells to the square inch, gives one-fifth 
of an inch as the diameter of a worker- 
cell, and I supposed that when he had 
carefully formulated a table I might 
rely on it as correct. After I had 
mailed the article, 1 happened to find 
a piece of natural worker-comb, which 
I measured, and found, as nearly as I 
could tell, with a common rule, four 
and four-fifths cells to the inch. I 
immediately wrote a card to the edi- 
tor,saying that I must apologize to Mr. 
Faylor, and giving the results of my 
measurements, asking the editor to 
make a postscript to that effect to my 
article, if the article was not already 
printed. As it was a private note, not 
all intended to be printed, I suppose 
the editor, in the kindness of his heart, 
wanted to let me down as lightly as 
possible, and merely gave the results 
of my measurements. So, under the 
circumstances, I can only thank the 
| gentleman for replying as courteously 
as he has. 

As to not recognizing his standing, I 
certainly am at a loss to understand 
how, but I suspect from the context 
that it was not in affixing the title 
“Rev.” to his name. Now custom, 
where I have lived, although it makes 
an M. D. addressed always as Dr., 
never as Mr., has the opposite rule 
with regard to the clergy, and I never 
heard the Rev. J. Smith addressed as 
anything else but Mr. Smith, unless he 














be of the Roman Catholic clergy, when 
he would be addressed as Father Smith. 
So it was from no lack of respect that 
I wrote asI did, although it might be 
lack of intelligence, for I do not see 
any sense in making the clergy an ex- 
ception to the general rule. It seems 
to me just as appropriate to say «‘ Good 
morning, Reverend Smith,” as to say 
«Good morning, Doctor Smith,” or 
«General Smith.” But all this aside, 
let us try to get at the truth with re- 
gard to the size of cells, for it may be, 
and I think it is, a matter of very 
great importance that the cells of 
foundation be not too small. 


If Mr. Root is making cells smaller 
than the bees make them, I think he 
himself will be glad to know it, and to 
correct the error. Indeed, I should 
feel he were doing me a wrong to sell 
me foundation for brood-comb having 
cells less than natural size. Can we 
find out what is natural size? In my 
crude way of measuring I do not feel 
that I could be very accurate, and, 
indeed, if I am rightly informed, the 
bees do not always use exactly same size. 


Prof. Cook quotes Reaumur as giving 
the diameter of a worker-cell at *‘ two 
and three-fifth lines or twelfths of an 
inch.” Mr. Cheshire says one-fifth of 
an inch, or twenty-eight and thirteen- 
fifteenth cells to the square inch. The 
revised Langstroth says, ‘‘ The average 
number in a square inch isa trifle over 
twenty-seven.” This is probably 
Dadants’ measuring, and as the Da- 
dants are the largest foundation makers 
in the world, they have probably given 
the matter close attention. Twenty- 
seven cells to the square inch makes 
the diameter of a cell, if [ am correct, 
-213 of aninch. Reducing all to thou- 
sandths of an inch for the sake of com- 
paring, we have the diameter of a 
worker-cell .200 according to Cheshire; 
.213 according to Dadant ; .216 accord- 
ing to Reaumur; and .222 according 
to Rey. Faylor, if he has 4} cells to the 
inch. In his last he has the alterna- 
tive of 4} to the inch, making the 
diameter .211—too small according to 
Dadant and Reaumur. 

Now to come back to the original 
point: Rey. Faylor proposed to make 
foundation 43 cells to the inch, in 
which I did not agree, nor do I now. 
Mr. Doolittle says, ‘‘We tried to im- 
prove the bee so as to make them take 
cells 44 to the inch, but we had to give 
it up.” Rev. Faylor thinks that Mr. 
Root’s “latest foundation machines 
make the cells as much too small as 
some of the old ones make the cells 
too large.” But those «old ones” are 
made 4} to the inch, just what Rev. 
Faylor advocated, and which he now 
Says are too large. 

Rey. Faylor says, «I should like to 
know who, besides Mr. Root, asa 
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foundation-machine builder, advocates 
5 cells to the inch.” Does Mr. Root 
advocate this? Mr. Editor, can you 
tell us what his foundation measures ?* 

Rev. Faylor says, ** The Vandervort 
machine makes 4} to theinch, horizon- 
tally, and 5 cells diagonally, which 
would average 4§ cells to the inch.” 
That is something new again, and I 
must thank Rev. Faylor for calling my 
attention to it. I always supposed 
that foundation was made to measure 
the same each way, butI find on meas- 
uring (I do not know what machine it 
is made on) that the cells are larger 
horizontally than diagonally. I found 
4.94 cells to the inch diagonally, and 
4.8 horizontally. Do the bees make it 
so, or is that to allow for sagging ? 


SPACING COMBS. 


Ispace my combs 1 inches from 
center to center, but I do not pretend 
to really know what is right. Rev. 
Faylor advises 14 inches, and on the 
very next page J. E. Pond strongly ad- 
vises close spacing, which I under- 
stand from his former writings to be 
one and three-sixteenths. As the lat- 
ter desires to ‘start a discussion,” we 
might all learn something if these two 
gentlemen would bring out the points 
on both sides. For one, I should like 
to know what spacing is best. 

Marengo, Ills. 


[*No. We have not seen any comb 
foundation of Mr. Root’s make for 
several years.—Ep. ] 


BEE-ESCAPES. 


Some Improvements and Further 
Experiments Considered. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 


Some may wonder why I did not 
reply sooner to the article of Mr. 
Reese, published on page 294. One 
reason is, that | have been very busy 
establishing an out-apiary, building a 
honey-house, making up 300 hives, 
and 500 supers, besides all the other 
very necessary work connected with 
an apiary of 240 colonies. Besides, I 
do not like personal controversies, and 
as Mr. R. concedes to me the invention 
of the horizontal bee-escape, there 
need be none. 

Now, as to placing the horizontal 
escape inside the board (which Mr. R. 
claims as his improvement) is but of 
minor importance. I would like to 
ask Mr. R., however, if the first dia- 
gram.sent him about Noy. 18, 1889, 
was not a horizontal escape ; and if it 
was not placed inside the space oc- 
cupied by the board. In answer to 
this, I have his letter of Noy. 23, 1889, 








in which he says that he never thought 
of placing the escape in that way. This 
letter shows Mr. Reese’s own drawing 
of my board, and it will certainly be 
pretty hard to get around that. 

Just now, I am more interested in 
making the horizontal escape an entire 
success than in quarrelling over prior- 
ity of making some trivial improve- 
ments. 

Since warm weather has come, I 
have experimented a good deal with 
about all the escapes brought out dur- 
ing the past six months. Now, to be 
candid, I believe that all are more or 
less defective, including my own four- 
point escape. 

Most of them will work all right 
when placed over an empty super, or 
wherever the old-style Reese escape 
would work. They will prove unsatis-, 
factory, however, if placed directly 
over a strong colony, or between ex- 
tracting combs and the main hive. 
When thus placed, it is a fact that bees 
will fill the escapes full, and seem to 
be able to conduct other bees directly 
through the escapes both ways. The 
bees, of course, will continue to occupy 
the super. The same thing happens 
when they cluster on the cone of the 
old Reese escape. 

I have also noticed where bees clus- 
ter on the apex of the tent escape, or 
at the escape on the windows of the 
honey-house, when many bees have 
been carried in, robbing is speedily 
started. It will not do to make the 
outlets so small that workers can 
barely get through, as drones would 
get clogged, and die there. All these 
difficulties have set me to thinking,and 
further experimenting. 

I soon made some important dis- 
coveries, and now I have an entirely 
new escape, that works like a charm. 
Yes, sir; the horizontal bee-escape is 
a perfect success, and, in my opinion, 
is the only practicable one. With this 
new escape, I have cleaned the bees 
out of hives that were used as upper 
stories, and in which they were storing 
honey, in just two hours. It cleans 
out every bee! In making many tests, 
Ihave never failed, and I am confident 
that I now have the escape that wil! fill 
the bill. 

Mr. Reese says that he has been ever 
anxious to give bee-keepers an escape 
that can be made for next to nothing. 
Bee-keepers are not generally paupers, 
and IJ believe they are willing to pay a 
reasonable price for a good, well-made 
escape that will do the business. 


BEES UNCAPPING THE HONEY. 


Some one has advanced the idea in 
opposition to bee-escapes, that the bees 
in leaving will uneap cells, and fill 
themselves with honey. I have used 
bee-escapes of all kinds during the 
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past year or two, andI never saw a 
ease of thatkind. It is all bosh. They 
do nothing of the kind. .Let no one 
getdiscouraged because some of the 
early forms of escapes are not entirely 
satisfactory. The horizontal escape 
has come to stay, and will be a valua- 
ble acquisition to bee-keepers. 
Milan, Ills. 


BEE-FORAGE. 


Virgil's Knowledge of Bees Com- 
pared with Modern Ideas. 





Read at the Ohio State Convention 
BY Ss. F. NEWMAN. 

For more than 1,900 years, this sub- 
ject has engaged the attention of men 
interested in apiculture, Such men as 
Virgil, editor of the *‘*Georgics ;” 
Thomas G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; A. I. Root, 
editor of Gleanings ; and many other 
lesser lights have written much and 
exhaustively upon this subject. In 
fact, it has been discussed,re-discussed, 
and essayed at nearly every conven- 
tion of bee-keepers, county, State and 
National, held during the last 20 or 25 
years, and yet, I suppose,it is expected 
that I will present something mew at 
this time, pertaining to this subject. 

‘‘There is nothing new under the 
sun.” In proof of this statement, so 
far as bee-keeping is concerned, I will 
be pardoned if I digress a little. 


SOME ANCIENT BEE-LORE. 


In the year 70, Virgil gave minute 


heat.” Our modern bee-keepers say : 
‘*Place a chaff division-board on each 
side of the cluster, and a chaff cushion 
above it, to absorb the moisture, and 
keep the cluster warm.” In my opin- 
ion, the ancient plan was by far the 
most sensible, and the least trouble- 
some. The bark or cork-wood hive 
absorbed the moisture and kept the 
bees warm, and the bee-keeper did not 
then, as now, have to make an extra 
building in which to store his chaff 


cushions, chaff division-boards and 
other ‘* traps.” 
The ancient poet says: ‘* Place 


your hives by cool springs fringed 
around with moss, and whither the 
water runs swiftly, or is quiet, throw 
in willows or rocks so that the bees 
may have bridges to rest upon, and 
spread their wings to the summer sun 
when the east wind has immersed 
them in the flood.” Our modern bee- 
keepers say: ‘‘ Place fish-kegs filled 
with water on which float little chips, 
on which the bees can rest in the warm 
sun, and dry their wings if, perchance, 
they may have accidentally slipped off 
the little chips and wet themselves.” 
Some of us practice what many 
think is a modern device—clipping the 
queen’s wings to prevent swarms from 
absconding. The ancients did the 
same, although not quite as artistically 
as wedo it. Virgil says that when 
the swarms fly about and sport in air, 
and despise their hive, they must be 
restrained from their vain play. Nec 
magnus prohibere labor: Ter regibus 
alas cripe—and not one will dare, 
while the kings stay behind, to fly aloft. 





directions as to the care of bees, show- 
ing a very accurate knowledge of their 
habits, and of the economy of the hive. 
He told how to select a suitable site for 


the location of an apiary ; how to make | 


hives ; how to prevent loss from drown- 
ing in early spring-time ; how to pre- 
vent loss of swarms ; how to cure dis- 
eases to which bees were then and are 
now subject ; 
honey ; how to secure.a good crop of 
honey ; how to winter bees success- 
fully ; and, I think, there has been but 
little improvement in many of these 
matters since the days of Virgil. 

Virgil says: ‘*Apiaries must be 
placed where winds do not have access, 


for winds do hinder bees in carrying 


home their food.” Our modern bee- 
masters give the same advice. They 


say, 


chilling winds of spring. 
Virgil says: 


winter congeals the 


how to take off surplus | 


‘* Compact your hives | they see you coming !” 
of hollow bark or cork wood, and let| whether or not Virgil ever invented 
the inlets be narrow to keep out the} or patented a smoker—he does not tell 
winter's cold and summer's heat, for|us; but he certainly understood the 
honey with its| effectiveness of smoke in preventing 
cold, and summer dissolves it with its | bees from stinging. 


| Mr. A. I. Root says: Having a pair 
of silver-steel scissors, catch the queen, 
hold her carefully between the thumb 
}and forefinger of your left hand, and 
| with the sharp scissors in the right 
| wings ; place her back in the hive, and 
| you will have no trouble with runaway 
| swarms. 

Again, Virgil says: 
;intend to rob the 


} 


land leave the hidden 


| the act.” 
| would say : 
jacting, patented 


smokers, 


stung once ; the bees 
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| hand, clip off about one-quarter of her 


‘“When you 
busy workers, of 
| their treasures, bear in your hand the 
|searching smoke, for at such times 
| the bees are wrathful, and, when pro- 
| voked, breathe venom into their stings, 
dart fixed into 
| the veins, and lay down their lives in 





He tells us also how to cure the dire 
diseases to which bees were subject : 
‘‘Mix their honey with the juice of 
pounded galls; boil roots of herbs in 
fragrant wine, and present it as food 
in full baskets at their door.” No 
doubt from the medicine given, galls, 
which are a powerful stringent, Virgil's 
bees were afflicted with the diarrhea, 
the same-as ours. He knew how to 
cure it ; we do not. 





HONEY-PLANTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Now I come to the subject of my 
essay, and I find by reading the fourth 
book of the ‘‘Georgics,” that Virgil 
was pretty well posted as to bee-for. 
age. He tells us of an old man, a 
Corycian, who lived in the southern 
part of Italy, and took a good deal of 
interest in bees. 

This old man owned a farm which 
had been much neglected, with soil too 
poor to plow, not proper for flocks, or 
commodious for vines, and so the old 
man planted his farm with lilies, and 
esculent poppies, and various other 
honey-plants. I doubt not that he had 
among his plants sweet clover, about 
which so much has been said and writ- 
ten now-a-days. Certainly he had the 
right kind of land on whichto grow 
sweet clover, if what our seedmen— 
those who have sweet clover seed to 
sell—tell us is true. 

As a result of this old Corycian’s 
planting for honey, we learn that he 
was the first ‘‘to stream the frothy 
honey from the pressed combs.” He 
had in his collection of honey-plants 
the lime-tree, which is our linden, and 
is the best honey-plant in the world— 
about the only one, in my estimation, 
which pays to plant for honey alone. 
Fruit growers can learn a very impor- 
tant lesson from this poem of Virgil's. 
This Corycian had fruit-trees in great 
abundance, and Virgil tells ‘us « that 
as many fruits as the fertile tree had 
been clothed with in early blossoms, so 
many it retained ripe in autumn,” i. ¢., 
on account of the worth of the bees in 
fertilizing the flowers, every blossom 
produced perfect fruit. The only ob- 
ject nature has in the secretion of 
honey, is to attract bees and other in- 
sects to the flowers, in order that they 
may be fertilized. 


Our modern supply dealer! In our part of Ohio (Huron county), 
‘*Buy one of my double- 
that will 
‘Surround your apiarieg) with | throw a stream of smoke at least ten 
high board-fences and hedges, ® pro-| feet ahead of you, and you can take 
tect them from wintry blasts, and the | off surplus honey all day, and not get 
will run when 

I donot know 


our sources of honey and pollen are 
the maples, elms and willows during 
March and April; fruit-blossoms dur- 
ing May, white and Alsike clover dur- 
ing the month of June, and basswood 
for the first half of July. Of course, 
we do not have a continuous flow of 
honey during the months mentioned. 
It is about two weeks from the time 
the maples cease to bloom, to the open- 
ing of fruit-blossoms ; and two weeks 





from the time fruit-blossoms cease to 











produce honey to the time of the 
clover bloom. From the middle of 
March to the first of June there is at 
least one month during which bees 
have little or no forage, and much of 
the time when forage is abundant, 
from the middle of March to the first 
of June, the weather is so unfavorable 
that bees can do but little. 

I think that under favorable condi- 
tions, apple-blossoms yield more honey 
than the blossoms of any other plant; 
but those conditions seldom occur— 
only once during the last 15 years 
have we been favored in Huron county 
with weather during the time apple- 
trees were in bloom, that seemed to 
be the best possible for the secreting 
and gathering of honey. That year 
my strong colonies gained not less 
than 25 pounds each in six days, and 
one gained 10 pounds in one day, and 
40 pounds in six days. 

About ten years ago, after I had 
taken off my surplus honey, about the 
middle of July, and arranged the hives 
to secure what little honey might be 
gathered after that time, I gave no 
attention to my bees for about two 
weeks, but on examining afew hives 
at that time,I was very much surprised 
to find them completely filled, as I 
knew of no source from which much 
honey could be gathered at that sea- 
son of the year, and I extracted nearly 
a thousand pounds of honey of the 
very best quality. There has never 
been a repetition of such work at that 
time of the year, at my home apiary. 

The next year I moved some 40 colo- 
nies four miles south of my home 
apiary, and every year since that time 
the colonies I moved have done much 
better than those at home, during the 
latter part of July and the month of 
August. They always come in well on 
the «home stretch.” 

On examining the pasture around 
that apiary, I found that the honey 
gathered during the latter part of July 
and the month of August, was secreted 
by the mammoth or pea-vine clover, of 
which there was a great abundance in 
that vicinity. That clover always 
yields honey—it never fails. During 
the months of July and August of the 
year 1888, I had several colonies that 
gathered from 140 to 150 pounds each, 
of honey of the very finest quality 
from that source. Mr. Ernest Root 
and Mr. Boardman saw some of the 
honey, and will confirm what I have 
said as to its quality. 


PEA-VINE CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


I have more confidence in mammoth 
clover than any other plant that grows, 
and I believe that it is going to prove 
itself a very important factor in solv- 
ing this problem of bee-forage. It 
blooms at the time of the year which 
is most favorable in every respect. 
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The weather is generally fine, the bees| Give alfalfa a thorough trial. If it 
have finished swarming, the old colo- | will grow in Wisconsin, it will grow in 
nies have their new queens, and are|QOhio. Do not get discouraged ; if you 
well stocked with bees, and they all) fail this year, let it be no fault of yours, 
get right down to hard work, and | and hope for better results next year. 
seem to think of nothing except to| ‘Hope on, hope ever.” We will cer- 
store as much honey as possible. | tainly “get there” in some way. 

This clover is planted with us as a | If you failed last year, and the year 
fertilizer, and for the production of | before, hope that you will not fail this 
seed. The stalk is very long and | year, and if you do, keep on hoping, 
coarse, and is not much used for hay. | emembering that our business is en- 
When a crop of seed is be obtained | nobling and elevating—it makes us 
from it, it is generally pastured until | better men and better women—it leads 
about June 20, and then left to grow/our thoughts “from nature up to 
up and go to seed; so you see that it| nature’s God ;” that we get much en- 
is ready for the bees about the time! joyment in the study and pursuit of it, 
basswood ceases to yield. Localities | and that we were placed in this world, 
that are favored with this and the | ot for the purpose of making money 
other clovers and basswood, will have | Only, but to enjoy ourselves, and in 
a continuous bloom of honey-producing | ¢Very Way possible to help others to 
plants from the first of June to nearly |e@njoy themselves, amd to make the 
the last of Aucust. " | world better for our having lived in it. 


Our surplus crop of honey in Huron | , red father ae oo. pens. 
county is usually obtained from fruit-| 1 love to work with bees, ane expee 
blossoris, such clovers as are raised |‘ 4°80 as long as I live, whether I 
by farmers generally, basswood and make money by it or not. 
buckwheat. The other plants men- Norwalk, Ohio. 
tioned, and golden-rod, while they | ss---- 
give us no surplus honey, help to keep 
up brood-rearing, and to keep our bees 
out of mischief. 

In conclusion, I would advise that, > pert ‘ ‘ 
for every basswood or whitewood tree | 7™¥ '7—Care!in® at Pianos, Ses, Derita N.C. 
cut in your vicinity, be sure that} sept. 10—1onia County, at Ionia, Mich. 
another is planted by the roadside or H. Smith, Sec., wethes Mich. 
in some other place convenient to | 0ct-29-81—Interpatjonal American, at Keokuly 1a 
your apiary, to take the place of the 
one removed. Induce farmers, as far 
as possible, to raise the mammoth! gg In order to have this table complete, 
clover, and to pasture it until June 20. | Secretaries are requested to forward full 
Give the farmers all the buckwheat | Particulars of the time and the place of 
they will sow, on condition that they | &¢h future meeting.—Tue Eprtor. 
return you the seed given them; or, - 
which is better, if possible, move your International Bee-Association. 
bees as soon as the clover ceases toO| presrpent—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich 
yield honey, where they will have ac- | SecreTary—c. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Iils 
cess to one or two hundred acres of National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
buckwheat. Teach your bees, when PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich 
they are gathering honey from sweet | Sec’y. anp ManaGeR—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
clover, to carry a few seeds with them 
on their return home, and drop them 
by the roadside or along the banks of 
some river or creek, or in some other 
convenient place. Sweet clover isa 
nice, clean, sweet plant, does not give 
any one the hay-fever, as the rag-weed | ~-~--~--s-~--~>7snonnenrenrenren wenn ences 
does, and is much more ornamental, 
and ought in some way to be made to Re RR 
take the place of all the rag-weed in able for the bees ; they did rot gather uny 
the country. If you cannot teach your| honey from the fruit-blossoms, owing to 
bees to scatter the seed, get it done in | the cold weather, but from the maple and 
some other wav. box-elder they did well for a few days. 


f ee Some of the strongest colonies built new 

I learned, a few years ago, thatthere| comb and stored some honey, but for the 
was considerable sweet clover by the} last month it has been a hard time for 
roadside about two miles from my a that hed og Pe ee _ _ 
I ralk - ally | hive; many oO em ha © be fed, anc 

place (Norwalk), and that gradually, those bee-keepers that have not watched 
but very slowly, it was coming nearer. | the bees closely, have lost many colonies. 
All at once it took a sudden start, and | There have been a few swarms, but they 
in one year it covered the intervening | Were those that when set out had a small 
VB si ae har 1 wher lot of bees and a hive full of honey. For 
Space, and even went beyond w 1€T€ | the last few days many of the colonies 
my apiary was located. |have been killing off the drones, but the 


| 
| 
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| 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Oct.—Missour: State, at Mexico, Mo. i 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 














Unfavorable Season for Bees. 
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prospect now looks a little better, as the 
raspberries and white clover are beginnin 
tobloom. Yesterday wasa fine day, an 
the bees improved it, but to-day it has 
rained again all day, so that the bees could 
not leave the hives ; but we still look for 
better weather, and trust that the little 
workers will make a favorable report for 
the season yet. Wm. Dyer. 
Hastings, Minn., June 17, 1890. 





Poor Prospects—Swarming. 


The prospects are very slim for a full 
crop of honey this season. I put into win- 
ter quarters 32 colonies of bees, and all 
came out alive this spring. The winter was 
so mild that they were out a good deal all 
winter, consequently they used up all their 
stores, and it was so wet and cold all 
through the month of May, that they 
hardly stored honey enough to live. I have 
no swarms so far. There is a good deal of 
white clover, but I have not seen a bee at 
work on it yet. There was but little apple- 
bloom in these parts. Last season my bees 
cast mostof theirswarms before this time 
—I had 14 colonies. I would like to know, 
first, if bees ever cast a swarm before they 
have drones; and second, whether bees 
gather pollen when they are queenless. 

R. B. WHEATON. 

Middlebury, Conn., June 14, 1890. 





Discouraging Prospects. 


So far the bee-keepers’ prospects for 
1890, in this vicinity, have been most 
discouraging, and I am very much afraid 
that our honey crop this year will bea 
total failure. 8S. F. NewMan. 

Norwalk, Ohio, June 6, 1890. 


a Po 
Dead Brood in the Hives. 


I have 36 colonies of bees that I thought 
were all in good condition ; I have been 
watching for swarms, but allin vain so far. 
I have examined some colonies, and found 
dead brood—from 3 to 5 combs nearly full, 
capped over, and the inmates nearly full 
grown, but are soft and milky. Some few 
are matured, and are crawling out. Drones 
are in some, and a good many bees, yet no 
freshly laid eggs, as there is no place for 
depositing them. H. Drerporrr. 

Franklin Grove, Ills., June 17, 1890. 





Swarming and Gathering Honey 


Bees are swarming lively, and honey is 
coming in very fast. White clover is 
splendid here, and we are having plenty of 
nice showers of rain to keep itso. I will 
start the extractor to-morrow. I packed 
69 colonies last fall, and lost none. 

Byron Iams. 

Worcester, Mo., June 18, 1890. 


- 





Large or Small Hives. 


In reply to Mr. John A. King’s letter on 
page 316, I would say that the hive he 
describes, and asks if 1 ever saw a much 
larger hive, I would call a small brood- 
chamber with a large storage capacity for 
the reception of surplus honey. Does Mr. 
King claim this sized brood-chamber suffi- 
ciently large for a prolific queen ? If I have 
not learned the object lesson that Mr. King 
speaks of, I have learned that the size of 
brood-chamber he speaks of is a total fail- 
ure in my locality. I have tried consider- 
ably larger brood-chambers than he de- 
scribes, and they stand waiting for a 
purchaser at half their cost. Some of our 


best authorities say that a hive should con- | phursday, July 17, 1890. 








tain from 25 to 30 pounds of honey for 
safe wintering. How Mr. M. L. Barney 
(see page 311), with his Badger State hive 
of only 853 cubic inches, can succeed with- 
out resorting to the sugar-barrel, is beyond 
my imagination. I find that such a hive, 
if stored fullof honey, would contain about 
the above amount, or a very small trifle 
more. Is not the queen pretty tightly 
laced in such a hive ? 

It seems at the present time that there is 
acraze among some bee-keepers that the 
smaller they get their brood-chambers, the 
greater their success will be ; but practice 
with me has proven to the contrary, and I 
notice that the practical bee-keepers are 
falling into the same rank. From Mr. 
Allen Latham’s language, I should judge 
him to be one of J. W. Hosmer’s disciples, 
who vindicated a very small family of bees 
for successful wintering; but this theory 
never came into general practice ; and I 
believe that the time is not far distant 
when small brood-chambers will occupy 
the same position as Mr. Hosmer’s theory. 

East Liverpool, O. A. J. FIisHEerR. 





Something to be Proud of. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is just the 
nicest, cleanest publication printed, and 
you have a right to be proud of it. 

J. E. BREED. 

Embarrass, Wis., June 7, 1890. 





Hives for Comb Honey. 


Will you please let it be statedin the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL the different styles 
of hives invented and now inuse? Ihave 
one that Ihave given the name of ‘ The 
Great Alliance Hive.’”’ I do not think I 
have stepped on any one’stoes. It is the 
best I know of for the production of comb 
honey. Isit alwaysbest for one to goin 
person to Washington, D. C., to secure a 
patent / R. H. CAMPBELL. 

Morgan Co., Ga. 


[Of the hives invented, their name is 
“legion.”” Of those now in general use, 
the Langstroth, Gallup, Quinby, and per- 
haps 2 or 3 others, are all that can be 
enumerated. It is not necessary to go to 
Washington to get a patent—neither is it 
generally desirable. The usual delays 
make a personal visit too expensive.—EbD. | 





The Season in West Virginia. 


My bees are doing tolerably well now. 
The spring has been very unfavorable. 
There have been 2 swarms so far, the first 
coming out on May 17. White clover is 
abundant, and has been in bloom one 
month to-day. Bees in this part of the 
country are all wintered on the summer 
stands. The greatest drawback here is the 
cold, wet weather that we usually have 
during May and June. The last year was 
really remarkable in this respect, for June, 
1889, was far more inclement than was 
January of the present year. Many bees 
died in this region the past winter—many 
losing all they had. Seven percent. of 
mine ‘‘ went the way of all the earth.” I 
think strongly of changing my apiary en- 
tirely to the production of extracted honey. 
True, it does not sell so well in my local 
market, but then this market cannot con- 
sume one-half of my honey. 

M. A. KELLEY. 

Milton, W. Va., June 2, 1890. 


t2@” Tue next meeting of the Carolina Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in Charlotte, N. C., on 
N. P. LYLES, Sec. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 





(8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(GS Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(Gs Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
Sample free. 


(Ge~ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(@~ Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
“*Globe”’ Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns. ) 


(=~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(GS~ Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(@e- Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNAL and Bee Journat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


As there is another firm of ‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(Gs Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bre JournaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


A “Binder” made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the Bre JOURNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it. 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can 
not be mailed to Canada. 
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NEW YORK, June 5.—There is no comb 
honey on the market, but a small stock of 
basswood ext and California; new South- 
ern extracted is arriving, but the quality is 
mostly inferior. Wequote: Extracted bass- 
wood and California, 7c; Southern, 65@70c 
rer gallon, Beeswax, searce at 26@28c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


CHICAGO, June 4.—Demand continues good 
for strictly white clover honey, and our re- 
ceipts are being taken as fast as they arrive. 
What little stock we have, consists of buck- 
wheat in 1 and 2-lb. sections, which is dull 
and slow sale. We quote: White clover 1-lbs., 
124%@13%c; buckwheat, 7@9c. Beeswax very 
scarce at 25@26ec for bright, and 23@24c for 
dark. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, June 19.—We received to- 
day the first shipment of new comb honey 
from Independence, Mo.—nice white 1-pound 
sections, put up in handsome white crates 
holding 12 sections each. Itsells at 15@16c 
yer pound. Extracted, white, 5@6c; dark, 5c. 

eeswax, 25c. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, June 5.—Demand is now very 
light for comb honey, and will be for the 
ensuing two months. There is not much on 
the market, and very little of it is in desirable 
shape for the retail trade, being in supers and 
just as removed from the hive. Best brings 
13@14¢, and off-grades about 10c. Extracted, 
6@8c. Beeswax, yellow, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8S. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, June 2.—The market for 
honey isin a fair condition. The old stock is 
getting out of sight, and values are sustained 
on choice qualities. We quote: Choice white 
1-Ib. sections, 13@14c; medium 1-lbs., 11@12c; 
dark 1-lbs., 9@10c; 2-lbs., normal. Extracted, 
in barrels and half barrels, white, 7@8c; dark, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, 26@30c. 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DETROIT, June 3.—Best white comb honey, 
13@14¢c; other es, 10@13c. Extracted, 
slow demand at 7@8c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY, June 13.—Market cleaned 
up on old comb and extracted, and new crop 
of comb arriving. We quote: White 1-lbs., 
15c; dark, 11@12c; white 2-lbs., 12@13c; dark, 
10@1llc, Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


BOSTON, June 19.—Fancy 1-lbs., 16¢; 2-lbs., 
15c. Extracted, 8@9c. Honey sales are very 
slow. We have recently received a shipment 
from Michigan, of very fine stock, which is an 
—— ri y for us for the summer. 

LA & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, June 10.—Demand for comb 
honey is slow, and prices nominal. There is 
but little on the market. Extracted honey is 
in good demand at 5@8c, according to ——", 
We bought to-day the first 4,000 pounds of 
new extracted clover honey. 

Beeswax is in demand at 24@28c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





(~ If any one wants a club of twoor 
more weekly or monthly periodicals, be- 
sides one or both of our Journals—send us 
a Postal Card, and we will then quote the 
lowest possible price, by return mail. The 
number is too great to enumerate. 





Handling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and a 
cover, published by Chas. Dadant & Son. 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and isan excellent thing for be- 
ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. | 


CATARRH. 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 


A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 





N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an | 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
50E26t imly. 





POULTRY for MARKET 


—aANp— 


POULTRY for PROFIT. 


By “FANNY FIELD.” 
The most profitable Poultry Raiser in America 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THOSE WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN POULTRY AND WISH 
TO MAKE IT PROFITABLE. 
CONTENTS: 

CLEARS $4.49 ON EACH FOWL. 

CosT OF KEEPING ADULT FOWLS PR YEAR. 
CosT OF RAISING CHICKS TO SIX MONTHS 
OF AGE. SPRING MANAGEMENT. 

12,480 EGGS FROM 100 HENS A YEAR. 

How To Feep For EGGS IN WINTER. 

HATCHING HOUSES. CLEANLINESS. 

No SICKNESS AMONG THE FOWLS, 

A worp To Farmers, Farmers’ Wives, 
Sons, Daughters, and others in- 
terested in Poultry 
A 60 ACRE Poultry2 

Farm that yields’ 
a a clear profit of 
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Advertisements. 


PTALIAN ()UBENS} From Bes 


Tested, #1.00 each; Untested, 75 ets. 
Address, C. A. BUNCH, Nye, Marshall Co., Ind. 
26A3t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
NOTIC That my FOUNDATION is low 
in price, and high in quality. 


For Brood, 40c; for Sections, 50c per pound. 
Send for Samples. 
24A4t WILBER G, FISH, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Choicest Italian 
QUEENS! =| tt betsto Intormncional 


September, 1889. NonE BETTER IN AMERICA ! 
Send for Price-List. Order early. 
15Atf E. D. KEENEY, Importer and Breeder, Arcade, ¥. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


OOR—_ | ANGSTROTH 
MAN'S L, —=HIVE— 


Before buying Hives, send for our Price-List 
on this Hive as described on page 186 of this 
Journal. It is the BEST and CHEAPEST Hive 


SMITH & SMITH, 


14Atf Kenton, Hardin Co., Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HONEY ALMANAC?! 


UST the thing needed to create a demand for 

HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BERSWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight; 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 











Purely BRED — Purely 
MATED. Won first prem- 














246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


[ BATOR, 
81 CHICKS OUT OF 100 EGGS WITH INCU- 


$1,500 a year. 


RAISING Bror_ers. Foop For CHICKS, 
TurKEY Raisinc. KerepinGc EGGs. 
THE CAUSE CF DEATH OF YOUNG TURKEYS 
KEEPING POULTRY ON A VILLAGE LOT. 
A MEcHANIC’s WIFE clears $300 annually« 
on Broilers. Freep in WINTER. 
ARTIFICIAL RAISING OF CHICKS. 
INCUBATORS. BROODERS. 
Capons. CAPONIZING. 
TELLS EVERYTHING ABOUT 
THE POULTRY BUSINESS. 
Price 25 Cents, post paid. 





Or given for One New Yearly Subscription 
for this JOURNAL, with $1.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BX TRA QUBENS 


CAN FURNISH by return mail, on order, 
Untested Queens of the strain of those 
very yellow bees mentioned in the Journal 
last summer, at $1.00 each. The largest and 
yellowest, $1.25. Tested Queens of this vari- 
ety, after the middle of July, $1.50 for good 
ordinary; Choice Selected, $2.50 each. Sent 
by mail, and safe arrival guaranteed 
Address, W. P. HENDERSON, 
25A2t MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
Tool Box he SRUAAITE: eicecnanae: 
Price, Complete, 318.00. 














THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





13 story HIVES 


With 6-inch Caps, FOR SALE. Nailed and 
painted, ready for use. Brood Frames. 11x17 
inches. On board the cars here at $2.50 per 
hive. Order at once, 





Address, CHAS, AUSTIN, 
as 7% Street, - ENGLEWOOD. ILI 
26Alt baat 
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‘s><Bighth$ Edition Just Published’ 
New and Revised Edition 


—OFP— 


BEES <* HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of the Apiary 
—— FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT- _ 


—BY— 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 





This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is “fully with the 
times’”’ in allthe improvements and inventions 
in this rapidly-developing pursuit,and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
pages and 246 illustrations—is beautifully 

rrinted in the highest style of the art, and 
Sound in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 
postpaid. 

LIBERAL Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


[@s~ This new edition of our BEEs anp 
Honey will be given as a Premium for only 
three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
or clubbed with the this Journax for $1.75. 


[TALIAN QUEENS *reerccen.*° 
Why You Should Purchase of Wood ! 


E hus had many years’ experience. His 
Queen-Cells are built in full colonies. 
He uses no Lamp-Nursery. He is located 
where there are no black bees, and where foul 
brood never existed. Fully 95 per cent. of his 
Queens prove purely-mated. e fills orders 
promptly. His old customers nearly all pur- 
chase of him. He warrants every Queen equal 
to those of any first-class breeder in America 
in every respect. Price, 75 cents each: one 
dozen, $8.00. Address, 
22Etf J. FF. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 


Neientific Queen-Rearing 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the World. 


Bound in Cloth—176 paces-ereee. $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will Clubbed with the 
Ainerican Bee Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.75 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.50. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at $3.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on_ larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 


J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 
31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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HANDLING BEES 


PAMPHLET, treating of the taming 
and handling of bees. ust the thing for 


beginners. It is a chapter from ** The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price,8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 


LOOK HERE! 


N2@: 1 V-Grooved One-Piece Sections only 
4+ $3.00 per M. No 2, $2.00 per M. A com- 
plete Hive for Comb Honey—only $1.30. 
& Price-List Free. 

Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
20Aly ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
Is published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
annum. It contains the agg | best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
ee by John Huckle, King’s Langley, 
erts, England. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
: Sole Manufacturers, 
= Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Atf 
Mentwon the American Bee Journal. 




















Jones’ Frame Pliers. 





Ps taking frames out of hives, or 
moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of Japanned iron, and can be utilized 
in many ways. It has a long claw for loos- 
ening frames,and a hookwhich maybe used 
for by other frames besides the one 
held by the Pliers. Price, 40 cents., by mail. 
By express, 30 cents. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





“PIECE V-GROOVE SECTIONS 
(NE by return train, $3.50 per M. Circular. 
L. J. Tripp, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
14Etf 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


E are prepared to furnish bee-keepers 
with Supplies premeey. and at crest 
reduced rates. Estimates gladly furnished, 
and correspondence solicited. Our § are 
unexcelled in quality and workmanship. 
Italian Queens and es at a very loa 
price. Send for large illustrated Price-List, 
free. ALLEY’S QUEEN AND DRONE-TRAP AND 
SwARM-HIVvVER always on hand. 


A. F. STAUFFER &« CO. 











COMBINED 
ANVIL, VISE AND DRILL 


The Handiest Toolin Use abouta 
FARM, SHOP, OFFICE OB HOUSE. 





Price, Complete, $4.00. 


The Drill Attachment can be put on or taken 
off instantly. Farmeis especially will find it 
of great convenience to be able to drill a hole 
through a piece of Iron without making a trip 
to town. The Anvil and Vise combine strength 
and durability, the whole making one of the 
most complete and useful tools.. Width of 
Jaw, 1% inches. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


Ah There } One Untested Italian Queen, 75c., 
9 * 3 for $2.00; Tested, $1.50. One 
Untested Carniolan Queen, $1.00, 3 for $2.50; 
Tested, $2.00. Bees by the pound and Nucleus. 
Send for Price-List. Reference—First National 
Seek, , =. G. FRAME, North Manchester, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


500 CHOICE QUBENS £28,424, 73s 
#1.10—3 for $3.00. 
Untested, 70 cts. each—3 for 32.00. Also Bee* 
Keepers’ Supplies, &c. Circular FREE. 
26Atf JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


We furnish Everything needed 

in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction, and at the lowest price. Satisfac- 
tion aranteed. Send for our 40-page illus- 
tra Catalogue—free to all. Address, 


E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
5A9t—14E9t 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


ARNIOLAN QUEENS & BEES 
bred the coming sea- 
son from Imported Mothers, will be ready 
to send out the Ist of Jume. Send for 
FREE Circular, to JOHN ANDREWS, Pattens 
Mills, Wash. Co., N. Y. 10Etf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


: 5-banded, Golden ITALIAN 
The Brightest, 2c: and Queens, and the 
REDDEST~ DRONES. Very gentle; very pro- 
lific; good money getborere-worki on red 
clover—and the ST Bea tiful EES in ex- 
istence! Took First uu Premium 
at Michigan State Fair in 1889. Samples, 5c., 
and money returned if they are not extra nice 
Untested Queens, #1.00; six for $5.00 
Tested (at least 3 bands), $2.00; Selected, tested 
(4 bands) $3; Breeding Queens (4 to 5 bands), 
$6.00. Virgin Queens, 50 cents: 5 for 32.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

JACOB T: TIMP 

















18E8t Grand Ledee, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


1890 ITALIAN QUEENS 1890 


ee youse Qusens, warranted purely-mated 

for $5.00. English Rabbits, $1.00 per pair 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 25c.; 9 for 
$2.00. Write for Circular. 











40Etf STERLING, Whiteside Co., ILL. 


14Etf J.T. WILSON, Little Hickman, Ky 






